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ood  Peterson,  professor  of  _  _ _ _ 

s  counsel  to  a  couple  seeking  marital  help.  Last  year 
ouples  came  to  BYU  Counseling  Services  for  advice. 


ounsel  aids  marriages 


Mews  Spotlight 

By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

27  hostages  escape 

GRATERFORD,  Pa.  —  Twenty-four  inmates 
slipped  through  a  window  Saturday  to  join  three 
who  escaped  earlier,  as  the  state  prison  standoff 
here  unraveled  in  its  fourth  day.  Convicts  still 
held  at  least  six  captives,  officials  said. 

Three  guards,  three  civilian  kitchen  workers 
and  nine  inmates  remained  in  the  kitchen  at  the 
State  Correctional  Institution.  Of  the  nine  in¬ 
mates,  officials  believe  at  least  four  were  to 
blame  for  the  standoff.  They  were  apparently  led 
by  a  man  jailed  for  killing  a  policeman  and  two 
prison  wardens,  authorities  said. 

All  those  inside  were  believed  unharmed. 

Vo-ed  board  opposed 

OREM,  —  The  Utah  School  Boards  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  Saturday  opposing  the 
creation  of  a  state  board  for  vocational  education. 

About  60  members  of  school  boards  through¬ 
out  the  state  attended  the  association’s  delegate 
assembly  to  vote  on  recommendations  the  asso¬ 
ciation  will  lobby  for  when  the  Utah  Legislature 
meets  in  January. 

The  delegates’  vote  to  oppose  formation  of  a 
vocational  education  board  followed  a  presenta¬ 
tion  by  a  representative  for  Gov.  Scott  M.  Mathe- 
son.  Matheson  has  supported  a  proposal  to  create 
such  a  board  to  place  more  emphasis  on  vocation¬ 
al  education. 

Several  delegates  said  they  oppose  creation  of 
the  new  board  because  it  would  increase  state 
costs  and  would  be  made  up  of  appointed  officials 
who  would  not  be  directly  accountable  to  the 

Saudis  to  visit  Egypt 

CAIRO,  Egypt,  —  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
said  Sunday  that  although  the  Saudi  Arabian 
blueprint  for  Mideast  peace  offered  nothing  new, 
it  was  encouraging  and  provided  the  basis  for 
dialogue  in  the  future,  but  “not  now.” 


Meanwhile,  the  weekly  Egyptian  news  maga¬ 
zine  Rose  el-Yossef  reported  that  “a  high- 
ranking  Saudi  personality  will  be  visiting  Cairo 
shortly  to  offer  condolences  and  to  confer  with 
the  authorities.” 

There  were  no  details  but  in  Beirut,  Lebanon’s 
state  television  repoted  a  group  of  Saudi  princes¬ 
ses  had  flown  to  Cairo  to  see  Jihan  Sadat,  widow 
of  assassinated  President  Anwar  Sadat  and  that 
an  important  Saudi  official  would  be  going  to 

Begin  nixes  proposal 

TEL  AVIV  —  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  on  Sunday  dismissed  a  Saudi 
Arabian  peace  proposal  for  the  Middle  East  as  “a 
plan  for  how  to  liquidate  Israel  in  stages.” 

Begin,  interviewed  in  Israel  on  the  ABC  News 
program,  “Issues  and  Answers,”  said  his  nation 
felt  threatened  by  what  seems  to  be  increasing 
support  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  for 
elements  of  a  plan  advanced  two  months  ago  by 
Saudi  Crown  Prince  Fahd. 

The  Saudi  plan  originally  was  dismissed  by 
Washington  as  representing  nothing  new.  But  on 
Friday  the  State  Department  said  it  welcomed 
some  aspects  of  the  eight-point  plan  and  had 
“some  problems”  with  other  parts  of  it. 

Begin  said  the  Senate’s  approval  last  week  of 
an  $8.5  billion  arms  deal  with  Saudi  Arabia  did 
not  seriously  jeopardize  the  Camp  David  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East. 

Drill  held  by  Britons 

LONDON  —  Eight  thousand  Britons  went 
underground  Sunday,  swarming  into  872  fallout 
shelters  in  a  civil  defense  drill. 

The  nine-hour  nationwide  drill  was  conducted 
by  the  U nited  Kingdom  Warning  and  Monitoring 
Organization  to  test  and  study  Britain’s  ability  to 
respond  to  a  nuclear  attack,  said  the  organiza- 
tiom’s  Metropolitan  Sector  controller,  Ken 
Ward. 

Royal  Observer  Corps  volunteers  in  the  bunk¬ 
ers  practiced  taking  measurements  of  weather 
and  fallout  conditions  and  communicating  with 
five  regional  command  posts. 


wage  ■ 
title 

.1  oi  fall  marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  In  order  to  turn  “earth- 
mipt  images  into  “heavenly”  ones,  counseling  services  exist, 

'  number  of  BYU  counselors. 

Eugene  Buckner,  director  of  counseling  services,  said  the 
i!S  are  open  primarily  for  the  student  population,  and  pro- 
al  counselors  usually  see  both  partners  or  work  on  a  one- 
Ay«j :  basis,  depending  upon  the  problem. 

“  trding  to  a  number  of  counselors,  selfishness,  contention, 
ocial  pressures  and  financial  unreadiness  all  contribute  to 
!  iblems  faced  by  married  couples  at  BYU. 
triage  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult  rela¬ 
ps,  but  also  the  most  rewarding  and  fulfilling  when  you  are 
to  do  the  kinds  of  things  it  takes,”  said  Elwood  R.  Peter- 
rmer  counselor  of  17  years  for  married  couples  at  BYU. 
-  professor  of  counseling  psychology,  said  too  often 


handle  the  great  complexity  involved  in  various  facets  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  relationship. 

“We  hear  about  marriages  and  how  to  get  married  but  we  don’t , 
talk  enough  about  how  to  be  married,”  Peterson  said.  Too  often 
only  the  romantic  and  glamorous  parts  of  marriage  are  heard  and 
not  the  everyday  realities  of  life. 

Counseling  services  deal  mainly  with  emotional  and  personal 
problems,  Buckner  said. 

“We  see  a  broad  variety  of  cases  but  we  don’t  see  all  of  them  on 
campus,”  he  said. 

“Last  year  60  couples  came  in  for  marriage  counseling,”  Buck- 

Marital  problems  vary  from  one  marriage  to  another,  but  one 
of  the  most  common  problems  faced  by  married  couples  is  feeling 
unloved  by  either  spouse,  said  Dr.  Burton  Robinson,  clinical 
psychologist  at  BYU. 


Forum  topic:  fairy  tales 


The  role  of  fairy  tales  and  folk  tales  in  helping 
children  deal  with  difficulties  encountered  in  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  other  observations  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  rational  abilities  will  be  discussed  by  Dr. 
Bruno  Bettelheim  during  Tuesday’s  Forum  assem¬ 
bly  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

Music  will  be  provided  by  the  Deseret  String 
Quartet. 

The  talk  will  be  broadcast  live  on  KBYU-FM  and 
repeated  Sunday  at  9  p.m.  It  will  also  be  broadcast 
on  KBYU-TV,  Channel  11,  twice:  that  evening  at  9 
and  then  Sunday  at  8  p.r 


r  oi  counseling  psycnoiogy,  saia  loo  oiieti 

^relationship  ilLprepared  and  unable  to 


See  Counsel  page  2 


American  education  stresses  mastery  of  reality  as 
it  can  be  achieved  through  the  development  of 
rational  abilities. 

“Our  brain  consists  of  two  parts,  one  part  of  the 
brain  is  the  seat  of  rationality,  the  other  of  our 
emotions  and  imagination.  Educating  one  part  of 
the  brain  to  neglect  the  other  will  result  in  a  one¬ 
sided  and  thus  limited  personality,”  he  said. 

He  teaches  at  Stanford  University  and  conducts 
research  on  the  application  of  psychoanalysis  to 
education  and  social  problems. 

He  is.  now  the  Stella  M.  Rowley  Distinguished 
Service  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  Psychol¬ 
ogy  and  Psychiatry  as  well  as  director  emeritus  of 
theOrthogenic  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


‘etting  credit 
iof  so  easy' 


ossa  OAAS 


ning  the  proper  methods  of  obtaining  credit  took 
al  years  for  Kim  and  Sue  Harris,  a  couple  living  in 
J  who  were  married  in  July,  1978. 
e  Harrises  have  been  living  in  Provo  while  Kim,  a 
H  r  from  Provo,  finishes  earning  his  bachelor’s  degree 
ater  science. 

ig  a  loan  or  a  credit  card  is  sometimes  difficult  for 
3,  but  if  the  proper  methods  are  used,  obtaining 
■  t  can  become  easier,  according  to  several  local  bank- 
■xecutives. 

We  executives  said  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  loan  is  to 
up  a  credit  rating  prior  to  asking  for  a  loan, 
e  reason  most  students  run  into  problems  getting 
:  or  credit  cards  is  because  often  they  have  no  pre- 
I  credit  experience,  said  Philip  Perlman,  senior  vice 
|dent  of  Central  Bank  &  Trust  in  Provo. 

Turned  down 

in  1978,  before  they  were  married,  the  Harrises 

t_  companies  such  as  Chevron  and  Union  76  for 
;  cards.  Both  Kim  and  Sue,  having  no  past  credit 
ience,  were  turned  down, 
i  said  they  were  also  turned  down  when  they  applied 
$1,000  loan  bn  a  $2,400  used  Capri  they  wanted  to 

_ in  said  obtaining  a  loan  or  a  credit  card  when  a 

n  has  an  inadequate  credit  rating  can  be  done  by 
g  a  co-signer. 

>-signer  can  be  anyone  who  has  a  good  credit  rating 
lie  bank  and  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  debt  if 
it  paid.  In  most  cases  parents  act  as  co-signers, 

h  Sue’s  mother  acting  as  co-signer,  the  Harrises 
■able  to  get  the  gas  credit  cards  they  had  applied  for 
Hr  and  the  car  loan,  she  said. 

other  reason  it  is  difficult  for  students  to  obtain  cre- 
because  they  usually  lack  some  of  the  variables 
rs  look  for  in  borrowers  —  not  simply  because  they 
tudents,  said  Steve  Jensen,  assistant  manager  of 
nercial  Security  Bank  in  Orem. 

•edit  is  a  tool.  It  can  work  for  you  or  against  you.  It’s 
tee,”  Jensen  said. 

you  have  the  tendency  to  pay  cash  for  everything  you 
ot  going  to  establish  credit,”  he  said, 
isen  said  in  certain  situations,  such  as  small  purch- 
vhere  a  student  could  pay  cash,  it  might  be  a  good 
jo  purchase  by  installment  so  the  loans  could  be 
1  quickly  and  easily,  and  thus  a  good  credit  rating  be 

fther  good  way  for  a  younger  person  to  build  his 
rating  is  to  take  out  a  $100  or  $200  loan  and  pay  it 
"st  to  get  a  good  credit  line,  Perlman  said, 
ig  1979  the  Harrises  paid  their  car  loan  and  gas 
payments  on  time  each  month.  They  could  have  paid 
In  gas  purchases  but  said  they  used  the  credit  cards 
Id,  just  to  build  up  credit.  “We  never  used  cash,”  Sue 

paying  the  cards  off  on  time  each  month  there  were 
lerest  charges,  she  said. 

Hey  Willingham,  assistant  vice  president  of  Central 
id  Trust  in  Provo,  said  some  of  the  factors  taken 
:ount  when  applying  for  a  loan,  along  with  the 
to  make  payments,  are  the  length  of  time  the  per¬ 
is  lived  in  the  community  and  how  long  he  has  been 


mployed  at  his  present  and  previous  jobs. 

Students  usually  aren’t  around  very  long  and  don’t 
make  much  money  at  their  part-time  job  if  they  even  have 
one,  Perlman  said. 

By  March  of  1979  Kim  had  been  working  at  the  same 
part-time  job  for  more  than  eight  months.  Without  a  co¬ 
signer  this  time,  the  Harrises  applied  for  a  Visa  charge 
card  and  qualified,  Sue  said. 

Perlman  said  that  if  parents  are  supporting  their  chil¬ 
dren  through  school  all  transactions  should  be  conducted 
in  the  student’s  name,  he  said.  “Parents  should  be  smart 
enough  to  let  their  kids  have  their  own  checking  accounts, 
savings  accounts  and  pay  their  own  bills.  That  way  mom 
and  dad  aren’t  building  their  own  credit,”  he  said,  “but  the 
student  is  building  his  credit  with  mom  and  dad’s  money.  ” 

Sue  said  that  in  the  fall  of  1979  Kim  started  working  at 
the  BYU  Bookstore  where  he  worked  before  his  mission. 
Since  qualifying  for  the  Visa  card,  the  Harrises  had  ap¬ 
plied  and  qualified  for  other  charge  cards  such  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Co.,  J.C.  Penney  and  Texaco.  “We’ve  never 
been  turned  down  since  then,”  she  said. 

Parents  have  the  responsibility  to  help  their  kids  get 
started  and  establish  their  credit,  Perlman  said. 

According  to  Roger  Bjamson,  vice  president-cashier  of 
Bonneville  Bank  in  Provo,  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  taken  into  consideration  when  investigating  loan  ap¬ 
plications  is  the  debt /income  ratio. 

If  someone’s  current  debts  and  the  loan  being  consi¬ 
dered  add  up  to  more  than  40  or  45  percent  of  his  gross 
income,  he  turns  it  down,  Bjamson  said. 

According  to  Bjamson,  money  is  not  as  available  as  it 
was  two  years  ago.  One’s  chances  of  getting  a  loan  are 
much  better  at  his  own  bank,  the  one  where  he  has  his 
savings  account. 

“Banks  are  interested  in  helping  out  their  own  custom¬ 
ers,”  Bjamson  said. 

Built-up  rating 

Sue  said  that  in  February  1980,  they  got  a  $4,000  loan  on 
a  $6,400  Ford  Lynx.  Two  months  later,  the  Harrises  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  Lynx,  traded  it  in,  and  took  out  a 
$6,000,  three-year  loan,  on  a  $7,100  Honda  Accord. 

Trading  in  the  Lyme  paid  off  the  $4,000  loan  which  in 
turn  built  up  the  Harris’  credit  rating  even  more,  Sue  said. 

Good  ways  to  ruin  a  credit  rating,  if  a  student  has  one, 
are  missing  payments,  making  late  payments  and  over¬ 
drawing  a  checking  account,  Perlman  said. 

“An  overdraft  is  a  very,  very  bad  thing  because  it  goes 
to  the  credit  bureau,”  Perlman  said. 

The  Harrises  have  never  been  overdrawn  on  their 
checking  account,  Sue  said. 

The  credit  bureau  is  an  agency  which  gathers  credit 
information  voluntarily  from  various  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  department  stores,  and  other  businesses  to  file 
them  in  a  computer  system  and  report  the  credit  record 
when  the  information  is  requested  by  lending  institutions, 
said  a  credit  bureau  spokesperson  who  asked  to  remain 
anonymous. 

“Some  people  think  the  bureau  makes  the  decision  about 
a  loan.  That’s  not  true.  The  bank  makes  the  decision,”  the 
spokesperson  said. 

To  make  sure  his  credit  bureau  file  is  accurate  and 
complete,  an  individual  should  contact  the  credit  bureau  1 
because  some  companies  do  not  send  credit  information  to  i 
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This  example  of  a  credit  application  shows  the  proc-  for  because  they  lacked  a  credit  rating.  Later  when  a 
edure  of  loan  institutions  in  reviewing  applicants  parent  co-signed  for  the  couple,  their  application 

the  bureau  unless  it  is  officially  asked  for,  the  spokesper-  who  could  be  a  financial  risk.  The  Harrises  were  - '  ' 

son  said.  unsuccessful  in  receiving  the  first  loan  they  applied 
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According  to  Peterson,  financial  disagreements 
involving  carelessness  or  lack  of  planning,  and  self¬ 
ishness  are  among  the  most  common  problems 
faced  by  married  couples  at  BYU. 

Robinson  said  married  couples  are  often  pretty 
good  when  it  comes  to  communicating  negatively, 
“We  try  to  have  them  build  each  other  up  rather 
than  tear  each  other  down,” 

When  a  partner  feels  internal  pain  from  a  spouse, 
Robinson  feels  the  partner  should  communicate 
that  he /she  has  been  hurt  and  not  immediately 
slash  back.  The  common  situation  is  “you  hurt  me 
so  I’ll  hurt  you.” 

Buckner  said  there  are  some  married  couples 
who  do  a  lot  of  talking  during  courtship  but  don’t 
say  anything.  “They  have  no  real  communication 
'  " - Jige.  Th< 


married  they  have  misunderstandings  because 
they  can’t  communicate.” 

He  said  counselors  try  to  find  out  what  the  com¬ 
munication  problems  are  and  then  work  to  correct 
them.  Often  the  communication  process  has  to  be 
explained  to  the  couple  so  that  they  can  learn  how 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

Incompatibility  is  another  large  problem,  Buck- 


before  marriage.  They  find  that  when  they  get 
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be  an  “A”  student  might  be  upset  that  her  husband 
would  leave  10  hours  of  homework  on  the  table  to  go 
and  play  basketball  with  his  friends  instead  of 
studying  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.” 

Little  things  like  housekeeping  and  cooking  can 
also  effect  a  relationship,  Buckner  said. 

Sometimes  a  relationship  has  to  be  built  and  com¬ 
mon  interests  found  because  they  weren’t  properly 
formed  during  the  courtship  process,  he  said. 

“We  try  and  work  with  them  to  establish  a  rela¬ 
tionship,”  said  Buckner. 

Counseling  is  not  just  for  married  couples;  en- 
’  '  ’ - ‘he  services,  Peterson 


Buckner  said  he  feels  short  engagements  aren’t 
that  big  a  factor  in  marriage  relationships.  “Some¬ 
times  a  little  longer  courtship  would  have  been 
helpful.  There  is  a  much  better  chance  for  a  success¬ 
ful  marriage  if  the  couple  are  good  friends.  But  they 
shouldn’t  say  that  just  because  they  have  dated  10 
times  it’s  time  to  get  married.” 

Sexual  problems 

Although  not  that  common  a  problem,  some  cou¬ 
ples  do  have  sexual  problems,  Buckner  said. 

The  basic  problem,  he  said,  is  that  each  partner 
might  have  different  expectations  of  sex  and  have 
different  sex  drives.  One  partner  might  prefer  to 
have  sex  more  frequently  than  the  other. 

According  to  Buckner,  financial  difficulties  rate 


gaged  couples  ca 


Peterson  recalled  one  case  where  a  girl  who  was 
engaged  for  the  fifth  time  started  having  serious 
doubts  of  whether  or  not  she  wanted  to  go  through 
with  the  marriage.  Because  she  went  to  a  counselor 
for  help,  her  fears  and  hang-ups  of  marriage  were 


rked  i _ 

Peterson  said  the  most  unusual  case  he  ever  saw 
was  when  a  BYU  couple  got  married  in  Las  Vegas 
while  on  their  first  date.  “They  got  married  out  of 
impulse,”  he  said,  “but  they  later  got  divorced.” 

Some  couples  think  that  marriage  is  a  fantasy, 
and  have  very  high  expectations  of  it,  Buckner 
said.  “During  courtship  they  try  to  impress  each 
other  on  dates  and  can’t  always  be  themselves. 
Dating  is  an  artificial  situation.”  Dating  and  mar¬ 
riage  are  two  different  things,  he  said. 

For  LDS  couples  who  marry  in  the  temple,  Buck¬ 
ner  said,  “The  question  to  be  asked  in  this  case  is 
can  you  be  a  phoney  baloney  for  50  billion  years? 
Fifty  billion  years  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  com¬ 
pared  to  eternity.” 

If  couples  participated  in  more  group  activities 
while  they  were  getting  to  know  each  other,  they 
could  be  themselves  and  not  have  to  try  to  impress 
anyone,  as  is  the  case  when  a  couple  goes  out  on  a 
date,  he  said. 


low  on  the  list  of  problems  facing  couples,  but  it  can 
become  a  mqjor  problem  if  the  couple  doesn’t  know 
how  to  handle  it. 

Peterson  said  according  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  approximately  80  percent  of  divorces 
are  due  to  financial  problems.  “It’s  interesting  be¬ 
cause  the  brethren  (General  Authorities)  say  avoid 
financial  problems  like  the  plague.” 

Robinson  said,  “Since  people  are  human  beings 
they  feel  insecure  when  they  feel  they  are  not  loved 
and  as  a  result  not  enough  love  or  concern  to  their 
spouse  is  expressed.” 

“With  both  partners  studying  all  day,  or  with  the 
wife  home  changing  diapers  and  washing  baby  bot¬ 
tles  she  might  want  something  else  out  of  life,” 
Buckner  said.  ‘With  the  husband  studying  and 
working  he  might  not  be  able  to  devote  enough  time 
to  his  wife,”  he  said. 

‘We  worry  about  ourselves  when  we  think  that 
someone  else  doesn’t  care.”  Robinson  said,  “So  we 
don’t  think  we  should  care  and  we  look  for  them  not 
to  care  about  us.  As  a  result  we  feel  rejected.  Then 
we  become  withdrawn  and  angry.” 

Major  pitfalls 

Two  of  the  major  pitfalls  in  a  marriage  are  that 
the  couple  doesn’t  know  each  other  well  enough,  or 
they  want  to  change  each  other,  said  Robinson. 

Buckner  said  that  some  couples  feel  pressured  to 
get  married.  “There’s  pressure  to  get  married  but  I 
don’t  know  where  it  generates,”  he  said.  “I  suspect 
there  are  some  bishops  who  put  on  some  pressure 


cRHYTHMICJylEROBICS  | 


dance-exerdse 


Fight  The  Battle  of  The  Holiday  B-U-L-G-E « 


RISE  AND  EXERCISE  -  What  a  C 


*eting  M  W  F  or  T  TH  SAT. 
MID  MORNING  -  Change  from  Miss  Piggy  to  Miss  Twiggy!  Class  met 


EVENING  CLASS  -  Give  yourself  a  lift  at  the  end  of  the  day! 
MWorTTH  8:15- 9:15  p.m. 

Saturday  7:30  -  8:30  a.m.  is  offered  as  a  third  work-out  for  the  w 
Instructor,  Nancy  Bishop  377-4612. 


N.  PROVO  in  the  ALL  STAR  GYMNASTICS  BUILDING 


Can  you  find  and 
Identify  the  Hidden 
Sierra  West  Diamond? 


The  search  begins  soon.  Loo) 

|  for  details  in  Friday's  Daily  Ui . 


Juniors  and  Seniors 
The  Navy  Aviation  Representatives 
will  be  on  Campus 
Today ,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 


FLY  NAVY 


Stop  by  the  Placement  Center  and  talk  to  our  repre¬ 
sentatives 


We  have  openings  in  the  following  fields: 

PILOT /NAVIGATOR /TACTICAL  COORDINATOR/ 
MAINTENANCE /COMPUTER  SYSTEMS/ 
INTELLIGENCE 

These  openings  are  for  January-August  1982 

DON’T  WAiT 

Our  training  classes  are  filling  up  fast.  See  our  representative 
and  see  if  you  qualify,  or  call 

(801)  524-4304  Collect 


speration  and  the  fear  of  “if  they  don’t  get  married 
here,  they  will  never  get  married,”  Buckner  said,  j 

Peer  pressure  might  also  be  the  cause  of  couples 
getting  married  before  they  are  really  prepared,  he 
said.  “Everyone  likes  to  be  a  matchmaker.” 

Peterson  said,  “A  lesson  married  couples  should 
learn  is  not  who  is  right  or  wrong,  but  how  they 
relate  to  each  other.  Arguing  and  contention  are 
often  the  result  of  either  spouse  trying  to  say  who  is 

Women  are  more  prone  to  talk  about  things  that 
are  bothering  them  than  are  men,  Peterson  said. 

“The  single  most  common  complaint  I  hear  from 
women  is,  ‘My  husband  doesn’t  talk  to  me  enough 
and  there  is  not  enough  communication,’  ”  he  said. 

He  said  giving  and  receiving  should  be  “gracious¬ 
ly  accepted  from  others  and  appreciatively  re- 


y4  CT  (23-27  pt.)  Retail  $600 
Now  Only  $270 
Vs  CT  (30-35  pt.)  Retail  $800 
Now  Only  $390 
1/2  CT  (47-53  pt.)  Retail  $1475 
Now  Only  $765 


Weather 


Utah  Valley  fore¬ 
cast:  Sunny,  hazy  days 
and  clear,  cool  nights. 
Highs  60s;  lows  25-30. 

For  the  24-hour 
period  ending  5  p.m. 


High  temperature:  54 
Low  temperature:  27 
One  year  ago:  69-30 
Prevailing  wind  direc¬ 
tion:  southwest 
Peak  wind  speed:  6  mph, 
1:40  p.m.  Sunday 
High  humidity:  100  per- 


Low  humidity:  45  per- 


Precipitation: 

Month  to  date: 

Since  Oct.  1,  1981:  5.05 


Bruno  Bettleheim 

Professor  Emeritus 
University  Chicago 

The  Importance  of  Imagination,  Particularly  for  the 
Child, 

as  Illustrated  by  the  Meaning  of  Fairy  Tales 


Our  education  stresses  mastery  of  reality,  as  it  can  be  achieved  through  the  development  of  our 
rational  abilities.  But  as  recent  brain  research  has  shown,  our  brain  consists  of  two  parts  which 
have  to  work  together  in  all  our  endeavors.  One  part  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  rationality,  the 
other  of  our  emotions  and  of  imagination .  Educating  one  part  of  the  brain  to  neglect  of  the  other 
will  result  in  a  one-sided  and  thus  limited  personality. 

Since  ancient  times  folktales,  foremost  among  them  fairy  tales,  served  to  provide  nutriments  for 
our  imagination.  This  imagination  permits  us  to  explore  in  fantasy  which  are  the  important 
problems  which  we  encounter  in  life,  and  how  we  may  best  cope  with  them.  In  my  presentation  I 
shall  show  how  this  is  so,  and  why  fairy  tales  are  so  important  in  helping  children  deal  with  the 
difficulties  they  encounter  in  growing  up. 


Tuesday,  November  3,  1981 
10:00  a.m. 

Marriott  Center 


-  -.I. 
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on-LDS 
ave  varied 
tperience 
Provo 

By  JOHN  SNYDKR 
Staff  Writer 
<ad  been  at  BYU  six  months  and  now  Jim 
nind  himself  in  front  of  the  Provo  Temple, 
weathered  four  months  of  missionary  dis- 
s  and  five  pairs  of  elders,  it  was  time,  a 
old  him,  to  ask  with  his  heart  if  the  LDS 

d  become  kind  of  a  game  with  hirn.  “Mor- 
-he  would  say,  and  a  consuming  tingling 
immediately  follow. 

Catholic,  he  had  had  other  spiritual  experi- 
o  he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  speak  to  God. 
an  he  asked  if  he  should  remain  a  Catholic* 
infestation  would  immediately  stop, 
ihree  days  he  played  the  doctrines  against 
—  with  the  same  intriguing  response,  but 
rth  day  he  received  no  response.  As  he 
I,  his  mind  had  been  playing  tricks  on  him; 
psychological  rather  than  a  spiritual  experi- 
"  t  doctoral  student  in  psychology,  that 
night  have  been  sufficient  for  him,  but 
day  he  again  asked:  “Should  I  become  a 

’i?” 

Spiritual  witness 

utedly  the  spiritual  witness  would  return, 
/u  »nsideration  of  his  Catholicism  would  bring 
,  I  e  nullifying  response.  He  concluded  he  had 
a  earnestly  seeking  an  answer  when  sud- 
e  white  stone  slab  naming  the  Provo  Tera- 
ared  a  brilliant  white.  Tingling  from  head 
i  he  felt  his  vision  narrow.  Stars  and  city 
;  liled  in  comparison.  He  could  see  nothing 

ew  then  that  the  church  was  true  and  I 
ecome  a  Mormon.  I  left  there  with  a  feeling 
Even  though  T  might  doubt  myself,  I 
o  uncertain  terms  that  this  was  the  word 
'What  do  you  do  about  that?” , 
diverse  backgrounds  and  for  varied 
i  small  percentage  of  non-Mormons  come 

W®W! 

\CT0RY  LIQUIDATION 

,  of  all-weather  radial  tires  ;.<?;■ 

■  at  prices'  you  won't  believe 

1 75  SR14*&y  now  *29.60 

155 SR12*3^ now  *24.20 

1ITED  SUPPLY.  THIS  OFFER  GOOD 
ONLY  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS. 
i:  S  CONOCO,  1201  N.  150  E„  Provo,  373-9230 
M  TIRE  SERVICE,  651  N.  State,  Orem  225-6343 


§K 


f  >les  of  homemade  gift  items  and  baked 
is  for  Christmas  gifts  or  for  yourself 
Saturday,  November  7 
y  10:00  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

%  the  American  Fork  National  Guard 
Armory 

251  South  200  East 
,  —  Hot  Dog  Stand  — 

Call  756-4978  or  768-4172 
for1  further  information 
See  you  Iher 


Utah  County 

Crafty 


to  BYU  each  year.  Except  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
Osmonds,  many  have  no  prior  acquaintance  with 
the  Mormons.  Often  strong  in  their  own  religious 
convictions,  these  students  encounter  influences 
and  have  experiences  they  may  never  have  antici- 

Of  the  approximately  500  non-Mormon  students, 
some  will  join  the  church.  Others  remain  aloof  from 
it.  The  reasons  are  often  compelling. 

Ready  to  fight 

Jim  Utic  was  a  pugilist  ready  to  fight  all  Mormon- 
dom.  Growing  up  in  a  Catholic  equivalent  of  Provo 

—  Greenbay ,  Wis. ,  —  and  raised  by  devout  Catho¬ 
lic  parents,  be  had  gone  to  church  and  knew  his 
doctrine  well.  At  BYU  he  found  no  shortage  of 
differences  between  the  “Universal  Church”  and 
the  latter-day  upstart. 

There  was  the  superficial:  “Just  the  idea  of  seeing 
men  in  suits  and  women  in  dresses  all  day”  on 
Sunday  was  alien  to  him.  Three  hours  of  Sabbath 
day  meetings,  family  home  evenings,  home 
teaching  and  other  Mormon  activities  defied  his 
experience  of  a  45-minute  devotion  each  week. 

On  an  initial  drive  through  Provo,  Utic  took  MTC 
missionaries  for  BYU  students  and  concluded,  “I’d 
better  go  home  —  I  don’t  have  any  brown  suits.” 

Doctrinal  differences 

There  were  also  doctrinal  differences.  “Every¬ 
where  I  went  I’d  find  arguments  and  often  I’d  win. 
Especially  with  women  ...  I  enjoyed  that,”  Utic 
recalls. 

He  also  found  a  lot  of  people  at  peace  with  them¬ 
selves,  something  he  says  he  had  not  found  in  his 
own  faith.  “There  was  no  “We’re  better  than  you  are 

—  you're  wrong,’  ”  he  says.  He  noticed  something 
about  the  Mormons  “that  gave  them  the  strength  to 
face  any  challenge  and  something  to  fall  back  on. 
That  opened  a  channel  of  inquiry.” 

Yet  Utic’s  own  zeal,  for  Catholicism  had  some 
effect  on  the  Mormon  populace.  Magazine  articles 
of  Pope  J ohn  Paul’s  visit  to  America  clipped  out  and 
posted  to  his  dorm  room  door  prompted  a  knock. 
The  girl  outside  said  “I’d  like  to  b  ’  "  ’ 

Catholic,”  Utic  says. 

Test  Center  outlook 

The  following  is  the  Monday  through  Fri- 
testing  center  outlook  day:  8  a.m.  to  7:45  p.m 
for  the  week  beginning  Saturday:  9  a  ‘ 
Nov.  2:  12:45  p.m. 


BYU  influence 

In  accordance  with  numbers,  the  influence  at 
BYU  tends  to  be  overwhelmingly  Mormon,  and  at 
times  Provo  can  be  an  alienating  place.  John  Staley, 
professor  of  sociology  and  moderator  for  the  cam¬ 
pus  Non-Mormon  Association,  notices  what  he  calls 
“a  latent  effect  of  exclusion”  among  the  non- 
Mormons. 

As  a  mission  president  and  a  former  Catholic 
priest  he  remains  sensitive  to,  and  defensive  of,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  belief  on  campus.  The  feeling  of 
exclusion,  he  notices,  is  not  so  much  an  ‘Interper¬ 
sonal  thing”  as  it  is  an  effect  of  the  university  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  Mormon  community,  Staley  explains. 

Most  leisure  activities  have  a  ward  basis  rather 
than  the  non-ecclesiastic  organization  of  sporting 
and  other  social  events  as  on  other  campuses.  All 
See  CATHOLIC  page  5 


BROWN  BAG  IT  WITH 
A  PROFESSIONAL 

Sponsored  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management 

“Women  in  Management” 

Speaker:  William,  G.  Dyer,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Management 

TODAY  AT  NOON  at  the  Garden  Patio 
of  the  Wilkinson  Center 


DEADLINE  NOTICE 

ALL  BANYAN  YEARBOOK 
COLOR  SITTINGS  MUST  BE 
COMPLETED  BY  DEC.  4th  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  DELIVERY  BY 
DEC.  18th. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR 
COLOR  PACKAGES  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

MAKE  YOUR 
APPOINTMENT  NOW! 

BYU  PHOTO  STUDIO 
SUITE  116  ELWC  EXT.  2017 


Attention:  All  BYU  Students 


Thu.  light  medium 
Fri.  medium  medium 
Sat.  light  closed 

Mornings  in  the  Test¬ 
ing  Center  are  always 
lighter  than  the  after¬ 
noons  or  the  evenings 
are,  so  it  is  suggested 
that  test  be  taken  as  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  day  as  possible. 

Testing  Center  hours: 


npus  Interviews 
iday,  Nov.  4 

Challenging 
Engineering  Positions 

with  Professional  Growth 

lanical  Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers,  Industrial  En- 
Civil  (Structural)  Engineers,  Nuclear  Engineers, 

'  Engineers. 

client  opportunities  for  advancement  under  the  Merit  S 
—  *o  Senior  Engineer  levels  with  pay  levels  in  *22,925  to 

Federal  Civil  Service  Benefits  —  liberal  vacations 


ocation  allowance  for  self  and  dependents. 

j  ;et  Sound  Navel  Shipyard,  with  over  11,000  employees, 
Mijl  been  established  for  over  85  years.  Located  in  scenic 
Iff  merton  on  a  deep  water  arm  of  Puget  Sound.  With  a 
>  1  climate,  only  one  hour  from  Seattle,  recently  recog- 
td  b  several  publications  as  the  city  with  the  best  “quali- 
>f  life”  in  the  country! 


'1 Fit 


TELEFUND  ’81 

Tomorrow  depends  on  you. 


^  l  this  date  is  inconvenient,  you  may  call  toll 
-  e  by  dialing  1-800426-5996,  or,  if  you  wish, 
you  may  mail  a  resume  to: 

Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard 

(Attn:  C170,2CX) 

Bremerton,  WA  98314 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


1st  Priority  deadline  for  Winter 
Semester  is  TODAY  by  5:00  p.m. 

Winter  '82  class  schedules  are  available  at  the 
Registration  Office,  B-130,  and  the  Bookstore  for 
$1.00. 


The  Daily  Universe  Monday,  November  2, 1981 


Women  f 
spikers 


win  two 


call  Tele-Tip,  378-7420,  tape  178.  For  sports  information  and  calendar, 


Win  37-7 

Cougars  roll  over  Lobos 


The  BYU  women’s 
volleyball  team  lifted  its 
conference  record  to  8-0 
with  victories  over 
Northern  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

The  NCAA’s  4th- 
ranked  Cougars  are  now 
ill  and 


25-6  overall  and  Head 


by  Garry  Bryant 


BYU  linebackers  Kyle  Whittingham  and  Bruce  Hansen 
team  up  to  sack  New  Mexico  quarterback  David  Osborne 
in  the  Cougars'  31-7  victory  over  the  Lobos  Saturday. 


[  The  Cougars  defeated 
I  Northern  Arizona  15-4, 

:  15-9  and  15-5  Friday  in 
J  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Satur- 
I  day  they  downed  the 
Lobos  15-7,  13-15,  15- 
10,  10-15  and  16-14  in 
Albuquerque. 

“We  were  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  match  when  we 
wanted  to,”  said 
Michaelis.  “It  was  just  a 
matter  of  the  team 
wanting  to  play  good 
volleyball.  We  used  all 
I  of  our  players  and  they 
played  very  well.” 

Michaelis  said  the 
team  was  very  deter- 
\  mined  to  win.  “New 
1  Mexico  played  a  good 
|  match,  but  they  slipped 
at  times,”  she  said.  “We 
|  didn’t  have  the  concen- 
|  tration  to  control  the 
j  match  as  we  should 
have,  but  we  pulled 
through  when  we 

I  Lisa  Connolly  re- 
1  corded  21  kills  in  22 
attempts  against  New 


BUY  A  “USED”  TUX 

$25 


REG.  $200  NEW 

8  COLORS  TO 


CHOOSE  FROM- 


after 

Six 


(Coat-Pant  Only) 
ive  $5  on  Tux  Rentals 
from  $20  .  '} 

on  all  College  formats. 
OPEN,  Mon.-Pri.  8,30-5:30  * 
Sat.  10-5,30 


By  JEFF  RUFFOLO 
Assistant  News  Editor 
Halloween  is  know  for  tricks  and  treats. 

Saturday  afternoon  it  was  the  BYU  Cougars  putting  the  trick 


On  the  Lobo’s  next  offensive  series,  BYU  defensive  end  Bran¬ 
don  Flint  recovered  an  Osborn  fumble  on  the  New  Mexico  21 
yard  line. 


the  visiting  New  Mexico  Lobos,  treating  themselves  - - _ 

conference  victory  and  a  closer  share  of  the  WAC  championship. 

In  doing  so,  senior  quarterback  Jim  McMahon  set  his  42nd 
NCAA  record  —  for  the  most  touchdown  passes  in  a  three-year 
career,  72  —  and  broke  Marc  Wilson’s  old  WAC  record  for  the 
most  touchdown  passes  completed  in  a  career. 

For  the  game,  McMahon  connected  on  23  of  37  passes  for  282 
yards,  three  touchdown  and  no  interceptions. 

Defense  was  also  a  major  factor  in  the  game.  The  Cougars  held 
the  Lobos  to  less  than  100  yards  total  offense. 

The  game  got  off  to  a  scary  start  for  the  Cougars  with  the 
Lobos  controlling  the  flow  of  the  game  in  the  early  moments. 

On  their  second  possession  of  the  game,  the  Lobos  put 
together  a  32-yard  drive  with  UNM  quarterback  David  Osborn 
passing  six-yards  to  running  back  Mike  Carter  for  a  touchdown. 

The  Cougars  got  on  the  scoreboard  on  their  fourth  possession 
'  with  McMahon  controlling  a  54-yard  drive  to  set  up  a  37  yard  field 
goal  by  Kurt  Gunther  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  to  put  BYU 
on  the  score  board,  trailing  7-3. 

$.  But  as  the  second  quarter  progressed,  the  Cougars  began  their 
'.game-long  domination  of  the  Lobos,  with  linebacker  Todd  Shell 
recovering  a  New  Mexico  fumble  on  the  UNM  34  yard  line. 

On  the  very  next  play,  McMahon  dropped  off  a  quick  pass  to 
wide  receiver  Scott  Collie  for  a  touchdown. 


McMahon  showed  why  he  is  considered  the  most  prolific  passer 
in  the  nation  as  he  passed  15  yards  to  tight-end  Gordon  Hudson 
for  another  BYU  touchdown  to  stretch  the  lead  to  17-7. 


The  BYU  offensive  rout  continue,}  with  2:13  left  in  the  first  half  f 
when  BYU’s  Waymon  Hamilton  jogged  into  the  end  zone  for  1 
another  touchdown,  padding  the  Cougar  lead  at  24-7.  H 

The  final  BYU  touchdown  came  with  9:31  remaining  in  the  1 
third  quarter  when  McMahon  connected  on  a  33  yard  bomb  to  H 
senior  wide  receiver  Dan  Plater  in  the  end  zone  for  a  31-7  final  f 


X  HOW  TO  PAY  « 
I  FOR  X 
*  MEDICAL  SCHOOL: 

:  (»)  Gat  younaH  X 


is  a  little  bit  of  revenge  or 


(B)  Can  Pern 
Padan  In  SaH  Lake 
'City  Coleot  (Ml) 


Every  BYU  football  fan  will  remember  the  New  Mexico 
squeaker  over  the  Cougars  at  the  beginning  of  last  season,  a  loss 
which  forced  the  Cougars  into  a  must-win  situation  all  season 


Some  of  BYU’s  offensive  plays  during  the  game  seemed  like 
helping  the  Lobos  to  win,  as  the  Cougars  dropped  the 
»  v>ot  New  Mexico  filled  to  capitalize  on  the 


x  (C)  Maks  your  ap-  « 
*  pointmant  to  too  * 

:  H  you  qualify  for 


they 


football  si 

BYU  fumbles.  ..  , 

Since  Utah  squeaked  by  San  Diego  State  17-14,  and  Hawaii 
crushed  UNLV  57-21,  BYU  remains  in  a  must-win  pressure  ^ 
situation  for  the  three  remaining  conference  battles. 


SPECIAL  CHARTER  BUSES 

To  Rexburg,  Idaho  Falls,  Pocatello 


THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

Leaves  Provo  Nov.  25, 7  p.m. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY 

Leaves  Provo  Dec.  18  &  19 

Roundtrip 

$20.00  $25.00  $30.00 

CDSeats  are  limited,  so  call  early. 


,  cMaqic  Carpet  Travels 


No.1  falls  again, 
Penn  State  loses 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  kicker,  drilled  a  29-yard  field  goal  ear- 

Quarterback  Jim  Kelly  connected  ly  in  the  final  quarter  to  give  eighth- 
with  Larry  Brodsky  on  an  80-yard  ranked  Alabama  a  13-10  Southeast- 
touchdown  pass  play  and  Danny  Mil-  era  Conference  victory  over  No.  7 
ler  booted  three  field  goals  Saturday  Mississippi  State  Saturday, 
as  Miami  of  Florida  toppled  top-  Utah  i7;  §an  Diego  State  14:  Gif 
ranked  Penn  State  17-14  in  a  national-  Alvarez  kicked  a  44-yard  field  goal 
ly  televised  college  football  game.  with  2:00  remaining  Saturday  to  give 
The  5-2  Hurricanes,  unranked  after  utah  a  17.14  WAC  football  victory' 
narrow  road  losses  to  Texas  and  Mis-  over  gan  Diego  State, 
sissippi  State,  dominated  the  6-1  Nit-  .  , 

tany  Lions  until  faltering  in  the  fourth  Wyoming  55,  Colorado  State  21: 

quarter,  when  Penn  State  rallied  Wyoming  quarterback  Phil  Davis  led 
from  a  17-0  deficit  the  Cowboys  wishbone  to  six  touch- 

Alabama  13,  Mississippi  State  10:  downs  as  Wyoming  defeated  Colora- 
Freshman  Terry  Sanders,  a  backup  do  State  Saturday. 


LET  US  PAY 
YOUR  WAY! 


“Send  me  to  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Tak  * 
away  my  wallet.  Give  me  *100  for  living 
expenses.  And  in  72  hours  I’ll  buy  an  excellen  f 
piece  of  real  estate  using  none  of  my  own 
money." 


vehis 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  recently  challenged  Mr.  Allen  , 
advertising  claim.  In  response,  he  purchased  ’722,000  worth  of  real 
fslute  in  San  Francisco  in  57  hours  ...  in  all,  three  condominium*  ‘ 
4  single  family  homes. 

The  International  Assn,  of  Financial  Planners  at  BYU  will  be 
holding  a  banquet  featuring  one  of  America’s  leading  real  esta 
investment  advisors. 


ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 
Tuesday,  Nov.  3 


7:00  p.m.  in  the  ELWC  Skyroom 

Following  a  dinner  at  7:00,  Mr.  Allen  will  address  the  to] 

“How  I  Would  Invest  in  Real  Estate  in  t 
1980’s” 
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Continued  from  page  3 
_ts,  member  or  not,  are  assigned  to  a  BYU 
iwhen  they  arrive.  A  full  social  existence 
,  to  imply  a  close  affiliation  with  the  church. 
■ie  from  the  hidden  social  implications  at  BYU 
re  doctrinal  ones.  The  perspective  of  profes- 
BYU,  Staley  says,  is  predominantly  Mor- 
iind  classes  taught  by  them  are  often  “pep- 
i  with  doctrine.”  The  school  thus  becomes  a 
d  of  enforcing  Mormonism. 
rents  have  really  gotten  steamed  about  some 
that  have  happened  at  the  school,”  he  says, 
things  as  asking  in  class  who  is  not  Mormon 
"i  fcdiately  set  up  a  kind  of  defense.” 

(coming  to  BYU  the  non-Mormon  student 
es  certain  risks  and  responsibilities  with  14 
*  of  religion  required  for  a  degree, 
trine  permeates  the  university  but  the  main 
tse  to  non-Mormons,  says  Lindsay  Wilson, 
f  the  Non-Mormon  Student  Association  and 
iscopalian,  is  curiosity. 

Tendency  to  assume 

other  tendency  is  to  assume  a  homogeneity 
“  campus,  she  says,  citing  a  response  to 
nts  on  euthanasia  in  a  bio-ethics  class. 
.  _  know  what  the  church’s  stand  is  on  that 
!  one  girl  retorted.  Surprise  was  the  response 
Wilson  indicated  she  was  not  a  church 

_  often  take  an  inordinate  interest  in 

outside  “the  fold.’  “The  worth  of  souls  is  great 
i  sight  of  God,”  said  a  Book  of  Mormon 
it,  and  altruistically  or  otherwise,  the  mis- 
'  spirit  of  the  Mormons  runs  high. 
iugh  they  may  at  first  be  surprised  that 
, , ,  nary  work  is  carried  on  in  the  Mormon 
Si  ig|  rland  of  Utah,  elders  in  the  South  Salt  Lake 
n  soon  reconcile  themselves  to  fact, 
iging  from  Murray  to  St.  George  and  over  to 
I  missionaries  find  BYU  the  preferred  place  to 
HU  saching  supplants  trading.  With  names 
1  d  from  a  referral  box  at  the  ELWC,  Elders 
;ht  and  LaFrance  assure  those  they  encoun- 
y  will  not  force  them  to  take  the  missionary 
usions  or  be  baptized.  Bennight,  from 
ngton  state,  says  the  myth  that  the  BYU 
t  is  a  rare  bird  is  untrue.  He  and  his  compan- 
vo  of  four  elders  assigned  to  the  campus, 
e  eight  baptisms  per  month. 

1  leads  the  field  in  convert  baptisms  each  fall 
Utah  missions,  according  to  LaFrance,  from 
o,  Canada,  but  others  occur  —  such  as  Jim 
baptism  —  without  the  missionaries’  help. 
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Where  food  is  only  half  the  fun! 


ignlzes  Ills  Importincs  that  i  bit  of  wit  can 
oochmaklng.  Ilrst  Impression!,  nr  In  Ihn 
itlon  ol  pressing  Issues  ol  the  boy,  l.o., 
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pg.  We  tborolore  suggest  you  scan  this  paper  bore- 
lore  a  post  said  thought  next  to  the  teloph— 

it  aboard.  Inside  ot  sunglasses  Inr  Instant  a  dri _ 

M  Its.  Collect  them  all.  form  clubs,  trado  a  axcbango 
a  shako  a  burger  at  our  place.  Who  said  (bora  Isn’t 
anything  to  do  here!?! 


Many  non-members  on  campus  are  foreigners 
and  are  often  timid  and  must  therefore  be 
approached  in  the  proper  way,  says  the  elders. 
Some  have  come  to  BYU  specifically  to  join  the 
church,  according  to  the  elders,  so  in  some  cases 
little  proselyting  effort  is  required. 

New  converts 

The  effort  to  bring  new  converts  into  the  church 
may  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  “make  another 
mark,”  says  Staley.  He  often  hears  non-Mormon 
students  speak  of  rejection  if  they  should  respond 
negatively  to  “fellowshipping.”  That  they  are  tre¬ 
ated  preferentially,  cherished  and  then  abandoned 
“is  the  most  acute  gripe  I  hear  on  campus,”  Staley 
says. 

Jim  Utic  was  alert  to  efforts  to  get  him  into  the 
church  and,  he  says,  there  were  many.  “I  thought  it 
was  nice,  but  I  saw  the  underlying  tone  of  it  all.” 
Any  abandonment  he  would  feel  would  be  later, 
after  baptism,  when  his  testimony  and  election 
were  assumed  to  be  made  sure. 

Another  convert  to  the  LDS  Church,  Nadine 
MacKinnon,  said  acquaintances  were  supportive 
and  told  her,  “We  love  you  no  matter  what.  We 
want  you  to  make  the  decision  that’s  best  for  you.” 

She  came  to  BYU  seeking  refuge  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  harsher  world.  “I  was  looking  for  a  place 
where  I  didn’t  have  to  pretend  to  drink  or  have  a 
black  belt  in  karate  to  go  on  a  date,”  she  says. 

Although  MacKinnon’s  upbringing  in  Catholic 
Nova  Scotia  had  left  her  opposed  to  Mormon  doc¬ 
trine,  when  she  heard  about  BYU  she  “became 
obsessed  with  coming  here.  I’d  revoked  all  op¬ 
tions.”  Upon  arriving  she  found  herself  quicldy  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  Mormon  community,  even  rooming 
with  a  Relief  Society  president,  something  she  had 
never  heard  of. 

Relief  Society 

She  resolved  to  find  a  Catholic  church  to  attend. 
Instead,  she  began  serving  as  Relief  Society  choris¬ 
ter.  To  this  day  she  does  not  know  where  the  Catho¬ 
lic  church  is  in  Provo. 

Exposure  to  Mormon  doctrine  can  sometimes  be 
artfully  dodged.  More  likely,  some  exposure  will  be 
gained  unwillingly.  “I  didn’t  know  what  the  Bible 
was,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,”  MacKinnon  says.  And  so  she  signed  up  for 
genealogy.  “Here  was  this  guy  spouting  off  about 
temple  records  and  Elijah.  I  didn’t  know  who  he 
was  —  I  thought  maybe  he  was  a  rock  star  or 
something.” 

She  dropped  the  class  and  sat  in  on  a  Book  of 
Mormon  class  “to  see  what  the  thing  sounded  like 
—  to  see  what  these  idiots  believed  in.”  Soon  she 
found  herself  unnaccountably  quoting  Mormon  doc- 

“Y  ou’ll  be  a  Mormon  by  the  end  of  the  semester,” 
her  teacher,  Blaine  Yorgason,  told  her.  “I  think  if 
he  hadn’t  been  such  a  nice  guy  I  would  have  pun¬ 
ched  him  in  the  mouth,”  she  said. 

Her  consent  to  take  the  discussions  from  the 
missionaries  was  for  her  an  admission  of  the  truth 
of  the  LDS  church.  “I  was  petrified  of  them,”  she 
says.  “It  seems  strange  now.  The  spirit  speaks  for 
itself.” 

Some  unwilling 

Some  are  unwilling  to  make  the  leap  of  faith,  to 
plant  the  seed  of  desire  to  believe  prescribed  by 
Alma,  a  Book  of  Mormon  prophet.  Daphne  Braf- 
man  is  such  a  person.  Now  a  BYU  student,  working 
concurrently  on  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  into  Hebrew,  she  has  grown  reluctant  to  talk 
of  her  faith. 

Strong  in  her  Jewish  belief,  her  accent,  derived 
from  native  Israel,  leads  to  discussion,  discussion 
to  numerous  proselyting  attempts,  and  those 
attempts  to  “ugly  situations,”  she  says. 

Her  solution  has  been  to  avoid  ward  activites. 
The  ward,  to  her,  is  a  church  sponsored  “match¬ 
making”  device.  “But  no  Mormon  male  would  see 
me  as  a  potential  temple  bride.  I  would  not  be  one.  ” 

Her  absence  from  the  ward  directory  is  for  good 
reason,  she  says,  and  she  is  aware  of  the  interest 
and  discussion  that  she  inspires  among  roommates, 
although  little  of  it  reaches  her.  She  must  turn 
away  visits  from  home  teachers,  ward  clerks  and 
other  emmisaries  of  the  ward  hierachy.  If  she 
should  become  fatigued  of  her  peripheral  position  in 
“Zion”  she  can  retire  to  a  synagogue  in  Salt  Lake  to 
read  the  Torah — for  her  the  true  expression  of  the 
word  of  God  revealed  to  man  through  Moses  —  or 
take  refuge  in  preferred  friendships. 

The  BYU  Jewish  conversions  she  has  seen  have 
been  the  result  of  ignorance,  she  says.  Regardless 
of  background,  the  new  member  at  BYU  must  re¬ 
concile  whether  conversion  was  the  result  of  ex-  . 
pediency. 

Utic  has  debated  the  convenience  of  his  change  of  I 
faith.  “Did  I  only  want  to  get  married?  Was  it 
because  I  was  surrounded  by  all  these  people?”  he 
asks.  Now  a  priesthood  teacher  in  the  130th  ward, 
he  compares  himself  to  the  seed  in  the  parable  of 
the  sower  that  fell  on  shallow  ground  and  took  root, 
only  to  wither  later. 


But  the  inevitable  tests  he  has  encountered  have 
proven  his  testimony  to  be  not  only  solid,  but 
growing. 

Some  of  those  tests  have  come  from  within  the 
church:  BYU,  coeds  who  reject  him  for  not  having 
been  a  lifetime  member  of  the  church.  “They’re 
looking  for  Utah  pioneer  stock,”  he  says.  Or  mem¬ 
bers  who  think  him  less  of  a  Christian  for  not  having 
gone  on  a  mission  during  his  first  year.  “I  take  issue 
with  that,”  he  says. 

Often  new  members  and  those  still  outside  “the 
fold”  perceive  a  narrowness  in  Mormon  perception. 
“There’s  too  much  black  and  white  thinking  here,” 
Utic  says,  who  considers  himself  controversial  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  “vote  BYU  party  line.” 

“I  have  this  perverse  desire  to  say  something 
shocking,”  MacKinnon  says  of  the  uniformity  of 
attitude  at  BYU,  but  all  rests  on  what  one  has  seen 
before.  “BYU  is  wonderful.  It’s  an  oasis.  But  that’s 
what  it  is.  It’s  unreal.  Sometimes  I’d  like  to  take 
these  kids  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  show  them 
what  the  world  is  like.” 

Ambassadors 
to  perform 


The  BYU  Young 
Ambassadors,  who  have 
dazzled  audiences  the 
world  over,  will  perform 
in  the  Lakeridge  Jr. 
High  School  auditorium 
at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday. 

The  school  is  located 
at  951  S.  400  West  in 
Orem,  and  advance  tick¬ 
ets  are  available  at  the 
HFAC  Music  Ticket 
Office  for  $2  for  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  staff. 
Tickets  will  also  be  sold 
at  the  door  for  $3. 

The  Young  Ambassa¬ 
dors  will  present  an  all- 
new  show  titled  “I  Love 
America.”  As  a  musical 
journey  through  Amer¬ 
ica,  there  will  be  a  high- 
kicking  Dixieland  cake¬ 
walk  and  a  tap  dance  on 
Broadway.  Foot  stomp¬ 
ing  and  fancy  fiddling 
will  bring  to  life  the  Old 
West  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  doggers  will 
dance  up  a  storm. 

The  19  performers, 
backed  by  a  lively  show 
band  and  experienced 
technical  crew,  recently 
returned  from  a  summer 
tour  of  Scandinavia 
where  they  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  warm 
receptions  they  re- 


Thoughtfulness 
Begins  Here 

Hallmark  cards  and 


□  Happy  Anmvereaiy! 

□  I  love  you. 

□  Welcome! 

□  Thanks! 

□  Don't  worry. 

□  Cheer  up! 

□  HI! 

□  Get  well  soon! 

□  I'm  Sony. 

□  Surprise! 


said  “Sprinkled  with  the 
joy  of  life  and  vitality, 
the  Young  Ambassa¬ 
dors  went  to  work  and 
entertained  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  wide-eyed  Norse¬ 
men  without  a  single 
dead  spot  in  the 


The  group  will  start  a 
five-week  tour  of  India 
and  Sri  Lanka  in 


Campus  interviews  for 

CO-OP  STUDENTS 

Thursday,  NOV.  5 

Challenging 
Engineering  CO-OP 
Positions 

•  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 

•  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 

•  CIVIL  “STRUCTURAL”  ENGINEERING  STU¬ 
DENTS 

•*  Pays  50%  of  Books  and  Tuition 

•  Open  to  registered  Sophomores  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  45  quarter  or  30  semester  hours 

•  Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  with  over  11,000  employees, 
has  been  established  for  over  85  years.  Located  in  scenic 
Bremerton  on  a  deep  water  arm  of  . Puget  Sound.  With  a  mild 
climate,  only  one  hour  from  Seattle,  recer,  ' 


several  publication 
in  the  country! 


is  the  city  with  the  best  "quai 


tenized  by 
ility  of  life” 


If  this  date  is  inconvenient,  you  may  call  toll 
free  by  dialing  1-800-426-5996,  or,  if  you 
wish, 

you  may  mail  a  resume  to: 

Puget  Sound  Naval 
Shipyard 

(Attn:  Cin0.2CX) 

Bremerton,  WA  98314 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


BYU  STUDENT  LOANS 
FOR  WINTER  SEMESTER 


BYU  STUDENT  LOANS 

•  LOAN  PROCESSING  STARTS  NOV.  2, 
1981. 

•  TO  INSURE  THAT  YOUR  BYU  LOAN 
CAN  BE  PROCESSED  BY  THE  TUITION 
DEADLINE,  YOUR  APPLICATION 
MUST  BE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  STU¬ 
DENT  FINANCIAL  AID  OFFICE,  A-41 
ASB,  BY  DEC.  4,  1981. 
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YOU  WON’T  WANT  TO  MISS  THIS  WEEK’S  FEATURE  SALE  ... 

Especially  when  you  see  our  selection  of  Lady  Manhatten,  Shapely, 
Huk-a-poo,  Pandora  (plus  many  more)  blouses  discounted  —  this 

weekonly-  25%  off 
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Christmas 
Around  The 
World  i 

Dec.  1  & 

Marriott  Center 


Tickets  on  Sale 
NOW  , 
at  Marriott  Center 
Ticket  Office 
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Folkdancers 


'Peter  The  Great' 


'Realistic  story' 


By  KELLY  GRANT-HORROCKS 
Guest  Reviewer 
Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Grant-Horrocks  has  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  archaeology  and  is 
working  on  a  masters  in  cultural  anthropology 
at  BYU. 


For  tli 


>e  exposure  to 


been  limited  to  James  Bond  movies,  Robert  Mas¬ 
sey’s  “Peter  the  Great”  is  a  fascinating  must. 

Massey  takes  the  reader  into  the  17th  century 
Russia  when  Moscow  was  a  city  of  mud  and  murder 
and  whipping  one’s  wife  was  one  of  many  charming 
pastimes.  The  reader  experiences  with  young  Pe¬ 
ter  the  bloody  revolt  of  the  palace  guard  under  the 
leadership  of  Peter’s  half-sister  Sophia. 

We  see  Peter  suddenly  become  czar  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  coup  to  overthrow  Sophia  as  regent.  From 
then  on,  Massey  needs  little  help  to  paint  Peter  in 
the  larger-than-life  image  he  portrays. 

Peter  became  czar  over  a  Russia  smothering  in 
centuries  of  tradition.  Men  still  wore  long  beards 
and  heavy  coats  to  signify  their  nobility.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Orthodox  Church  shared  almost  equal  author¬ 
ity  with  the  czar  in  governing  the  huge  land  of 

Peter  soon  began  to  make  changes.  For  most 
people  these  were  painful  changes.  He  instituted  a 
tax  on  all  those  who  refused  to  cut  their  beards  and 
forced  nearly  every  inhabitant  of  Moscow  to  wear 
“modem”  western  clothing  —  hardly  suitable  for 
the  harsh  Russian  climate  but  at  least  in  style. 

Perhaps  his  most  unpopular  changes  concerned 
the  church.  Peter  and  his  band  of  revelers  would 
lead  drunken  parades  down  the  main  way  in  Mos¬ 
cow  towing  a  donkey  dressed  as  the  patriarch  of  the 
church.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  Peter  meant  to 
have  full  control  of  the  government  and  would  not 


tested,  he  did  give  to  Russia  perhaps  the  greatest 
gift  that  any  czar  had  yet  given:  the  gift  of  the  sea. 

As  a  child  Peter  became  fascinated  with  a  boat  he 
found  in  a  bam  and  from  then  on  spent  multitudi¬ 
nous  amounts  of  men  and  money  to  build  a  fleet  for 
Russia.  Along  with  his  expansion  came  many  wars 
with  the  Turks  and  Swedes  fighting  for  Russian 
borderlands. 

No  czar  had  ever  flung  Russia  so  far  into  the 
future  as  Peter  did  in  his  years  as  ruler.  Russia 
bounded  ahead  from  a  previously  slow  period  of 
almost  atavistic  “progression.” 

Massey  has  the  ability  to  bring  life  to  his  charac¬ 
ters  in  such  a  way  that  the  reader  is  ready  to  forgive 
any  and  all  faults  the  character  might  have.  Peter  is 
known  historically  as  a  monstrous  ruler  who  would 
not  even  spare  his  son’s  life  when  he  was  discovered 
in  a  traitorous  plot.  Massey  does  not  gloss  over  such 
incidents,  but  he  does  present  a  more  objective 
view  of  the  times  and  of  Peter’s  character.  The 
reader  can  understand,  if  not  condone,  some  of  the 
incidents  that  gave  Peter  his  treacherous  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Overall,  “Peter  The  Great”  is  a  colorful  and  fasci¬ 
nating  story  of  a  person  who  was  all  too  human  in  a 
time  that  required  superhuman  powers.  The  chaos 
of  change  that  pulled  Russia  out  of  the  past  and  put 
her  on  a  course  that  would  lead  to  Russia’s  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  world  power  was  initiated  by  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  reader  can  see  it  is  doubtful  anyone  of 
lesser  ambition  or  talent  could  have  managed  this 
feat. 

Massey  leaves  the  reader  with  a  thirst  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  pageantry  of  Russian  his¬ 
tory  and  its  leaders.  His  skill  as  an  historian  is  well 
represented  in  this  exciting  book. 

“Peter  The  Great”  is  currently  available  in  the 
BYU  Bookstore  in  hardcover  for  $19.95  and  is  sche-' 
duled  to  arrive  this  week  in  a  new  $9.95  large- 
format  paperback. 
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BATON  ROUGE,  La.  (AP) — A  13-year-old  boy 
who  went  trick  or  treating  dressed  as  a  soldier 
carrying  a  plastic  model  submachine  gun  was  shot 
and  killed  Saturday,  authorities  said. 

Daniel  Kevin  Breaux  was  shot  once  in  the  chest 


Breaux,  who  was  with  two  friends  dressed  in 
street  clothes,  was  wearing  a  camouflage  hat  and 
an  Army  T-shirt  and  carried  a  plastic  model  of  a 
submachine  gun,  said  Jim  Shaw,  a  spokesman  for 
the  East  Baton  Rouge  sheriff’s  office. 

The  boys  rang  the  doorbell  and  the  man  who 
answered  “slammed  the  door,  ran  to  the  bedroom 
ttarriey  -  We  and  got  his  .357  Magnum  and  came  back  out.  He 
take  the  fire-  stepped  out  on  the  Dorch  and  said  somethin^  to  the 


Qjuovauxul.  -  ---  .- — r  -  —  7- — — - o  -----  - —  xwuei x  dames  Bouton,  58,  was  arrested  and  7 

rday  morning  partments  involved  are  jured,  or  take  the  people  booked  several  hours  later  for  second-degree  tnur- 
«  «rs  of  the  Provo  ^Jung  t°  work  jj>  con-  upto  the  roof  if  they  are  der  sa;d  ghaw.  The  shooting  was  reported  by  ' 

apartment,  Pro-  junction  with  each  other  afraid  to  come  down.”  Bouton’s  wife.  Browning  said. 

r  Police,  BYU  m  order  to  make  things  Whatever  is  reported 
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i  a  mock  earth-  problems,  one  of  the  situation  will  always  de- 

termine  the  equipment  SLIDELL,  La.  (AP)  who  found  the  boy  under 
it  25  victims  help  and  solve  the  we  use  m  each  situation.  _  A  3_year_old  boy  a  bed.  “He  was  fighting 

seed  on  the  sixth  Pr?£le“-  -  .  ,  U  there  is  something  trapped  inside  a  burning  all  the  way.” 

f  the  Widtsoe  house  for  an  hour  and  It  took  firefighters  an 

-  and  the  objec-  ”  tH  believed  to  be  dead  was  hour  to  get  Friday’s  pre- 

1  to  rescue  the.  J?®  ^  cai*H' ,  found  in  a  smoke-filled  dawn  fire  under  control 

s  from  the  the  zip  hne  and  the  ae-  *We  wanted  to  treat  bedroom  by  a  firefighter  and  begin  looking  for  the 
•  who  hea/d  the  thild  child.  * 

’ldtsoe  Building  The  zip  hne  is  a  hne  really  happening.  It  s  whimpering.  , 

>  the  center  of  which  is  hooked  up  to  S00”  t0  get  the  expen-  «jje  ig  a  tough  little 

m  Wednesday  the  building  and  goes  to  ence  so  we  can  be  pre-  coolde  »  said  volunteer 

6  p.m.  during  a  the  ground,  Barney  pared,  Barney  said.  firefighter  Ed  Ryan, 
of  the  first  said.  “A  stretcher  is 
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TV  vicar  preaches  political  idea. 


LYNCHBURG,  Va.  (AP)  —  Paul  Weyrich  came  up  with  the 
name,  but  accidentally,  like  a  contestant  stumbling  over  the 
magic  word  on  a  quiz  program. 

He  was  killing  time,  waiting  for  a  third  party  to  show  up  and 
swept  his  hand  vaguely  towards  the  horizon.  “There’s  a  whole 
moral  majority  out  there,”  he  said,  just  in  passing.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
honorary  Jerry  Falwell  jumped  like  he  had  stuck  his  finger  in  a 
light  socket.  “What  did  you  say?”  he  demanded. 

“There’s  a  whole  moral  majority  out .  .  .” 

“That’s  it!”  Falwell  cried.  “That’s  IT!” 

And  sure  enough  it  was. 

Ask  Falwell 

Since  that  episode  in  early  1979,  which  is  recalled  by  both  men, 
Falwell’s  ascension  was  startling.  When  Menachem  Begin 
bombed  Iraq  out  of  the  nuclear  age,  he  phones  Falwell  to  explain. 
When  Ronald  Reagan  thinks  church  —  or  state  —  he  includes 
Falwell.  When  corporations  think  sponsorship  of  jiggly  sitcoms 
that  Falwell  thinks  has  questionable  morals,  they  think  again. 
When  political  morticians  think  of  five  liberal  senators  scalped  in 
last  year’s  November  Massacre,  they  think  Falwell.  When  “60 
Minutes”  thinks  20  minutes  or  Newsweek  thinks  cover,  they 
think  Falwell. 

Falwell’s  beige  Commander  jet  is  one  of  the  busiest  planes  in 
the  free  world.  Its  primary  passenger  has  become  a  barnstormer 
of  the  citadels  of  safe  assumption. 

All  this  in  two  years.  It  has  all  been  —  well,  Falwellian. 

Everything  he  touches  turns  to  numbers,  big  numbers.  His 
church  has  18,000  members  and  is  the  nation’s  second  largest.  He 
claims  a  TV-audience  of  25  million  for  his  “Old  Time  Gospel 
Hour,”  the  most  of  any  video  vicar.  He  took  in  $50  million  last 
year  and  aims  for  $75  million  in  1981.  His  operations  are  so  big  he 
has  his  own  ZIP  code. 

That’s  the  church  side. 

The  state  side,  Moral  Majority  Inc.,  is  a  separate  entity  but 
promises  to  be  equally  fruitful  and  to  multiply. 

After  Weyrich,  a  self-described  “political  mechanic”  of  the 
New  Right,  rendered  his  impromptu  christening,  Falwell  raised 
$32,000  from  seven  contributors  and  set  up  shop  in  some  shoebox 
offices  next  to  the  motor  vehicle  agency.  Its  newsletter,  Moral 
Majority  Report,  went  to  650,000  addresses  last  spring.  By  July 
the  figure  had  swollen  to  865,000.  Next  year  it  plans  to  begin 
soliciting  ads.  from  such  as  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.,  General 
Motors  and  RCA  Corp. 

Falwellian.  You  can’t  overtook  the  broadneck  energies  of  the 
man  himself,  described  by  friend  and  foe  alike  as  a  hustler, 
imparting  both  the  good  and  bad  senses  of  the  word. 

But  his  foaling  of  Moral  Majority  was  simplicity  itself.  Falwell 
looked,  saw  abortion,  divorce,  gays,  smut  and  radicals  undermin¬ 
ing  American  society  and  acted. 

His  concerns  struck  a  chord.  The  notes  were  already  there. 

He  orchestrated  “deep-seated  resentments  among  millions 
and  millions  of  Americans,”  says  Rev.  Richard  Neuhaus,  editor 
of  Lutheran  Forum.  “They  and  their  followers  believe  that  in  the 
past  they  have  been  excluded  from  and  despised  by  the  lead¬ 
ership  elites.” 

His  message  was  simplicity  itself.  Where  the  family  is 
threatened,  defend  it.  Where  life  is  aborted,  preserve  it.  When 
the  nation  is  challenged,  arm  it. 

Moral  Majority  was  also  armed  from  the  beginning  with  loyal 
hosts  —  the  many  faithful  viewers  of  Falwell’s  broadcasts  who 
were  neatly  filed  on  computerized  mailing  lists. 

Moral  Majority  cracked  the  ice  in  Alaska  just  about  the  time 
the  frozen  Yukon  River  was  breaking  up  last  year.  Its  delegates 
unseated  the  regulars  at  a  state  meeting  to  choose  delegates  for 
the  Republican  convention. 

Jerry  Who? 

When  Falwell  himself  landed  at  Detroit,  questions  of  “Jerry 
who?”  quickly  became  obsolete.  The  smoke-filled  vestry  had 
arrived.  Reagan  sniffed  the  wind  and  hired  Moral  Majority’s  new 
director  as  his  liaison  with  conservative  religious  groups. 

How  many  bodies  Moral  Majority  can  claim  from  the  ensuing 
election  is  problematic.  Certainly  it  knocked  off  Rep.  John 
Buchanan  Jr.,  like  Falwell  a  Baptist  minister  and  18-year  con¬ 
gressman  from  Alabama.  It  contributed  measurably  to  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  conservative  Jeremiah  Denton  as  senator  from  the  same 
state.  Four  of  the  sue  senators  it  indicated  support  for  won,  but 
only  two  of  eight  representatives  did. 

Accountability  for  the  demise  of  the  McGoverns,  Churches  and 
Bayhs  is  hard  to  come  by  because  the  New  Right  is  a  coalition  of 
right-to-lifers,  gun  owners  and  other  religious  think-alikes  to 
Moral  Majority,  such  as  Christian  Voice  in  California  and  many 
other  single-issue  groups. 

Whatever  its  actual  power,  the  Moral  Majority  was  perceived 
as  a  force. 

Television  exposure  every  Sunday  can  do  that  for  you,  howev¬ 
er  soft  the  political  message. 

But  the  aim  is  not  to  drive  Democrats  from  the  temple.  Moral 
Majority  supports  moral  principles  first,  people  second. 

“There’s  always  been  a  need  for  a  moral  voice  in  America,  and  I 
think  there  always  will  be,”  says  Dr.  Ronald  S.  Godwin  whom 
Falwell  took  from  the  presidency  of  his  Liberty  Baptist  College 
and  installed  as  Moral  Majority’s  chief  of  operations. 

Godwin  and  his  staff  of  about  25  direct,  with  a  loose  hand, 
chapters  in  all  50  states.  Being  semi-autonomous,  the.  local  units 
can  stray,  as  when  the  Mauland  Moral  Majority  boss  zealously 
tried  to  ban  overly  graphic  gingerbread  men  and  only  succeeded 
in  increasing  business  for  the  bakery.  But  Moral  Majority  is 
getting  State-house  smart. 

—  Moral  Majority  and  the  Coalition  for  Better  Television  has 
talked  with  companies  that  sponsor  about  80  percent  of  network 
time  regarding  sex  and  violence.  “We  have  commitments  of 
intent  from  almost  all  of  them,”  Goodwin  says.  A  threatened 
boycott  was  put  off. 


—  In  Mississippi,  Moral  Majority  has  pressed  sheriffs  and 
newsstand  operations  to  enforce  pornography  statutes  already 
on  the  books. 

—  Moral  Majority  was  one  of  the  active  supporters  behind  the 
new  Arkansas  law  requiring  the  biblical  version  of  creation  be 
also  taught  if  evolution  was  taught. 

—  In  Michigan,  Moral  Majority  is  lobbying  for  a  bill  to  permit 
school  prayer.  It  is  active  for  a  bill  to  prohibit  Medicaid  for 
abortions.  Moral  Majority  claims  it  elected  underdog  Mark  Sil- 
jander  to  the  congressional  seat  vacated  by  David  Stockman, 
Reagan’s  budget  slasher. 

—  In  Alaska,  Moral  Majority  has  been  influential  in  the  can¬ 
didacy  of  a  conservative  for  mayor  of  Anchorage,  in  effect  the 
states’s  No.  2  political  post.  But  Moral  Majority  did  not  have 
enough  votes  to  unseat  the  state  GOP  chairman,  Yvonne  Alford, 
a  George  Bush  supporter. 

In  a  word,  Moral  Majority  has  gotten  bigger,  savvier.  It’s  won 
some,  lost  some,  and  the  Republic  still  stands. 

“Jerry  Falwell  has  said  many  times  that  on  a  majority  of  issues 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  is  with  him,"  Neuhaus  says. 
“I  think  he  is  probably  right.” 


_ _ delighted  Falwell.  If  there  is  a  majority  1 

moral,  there  must  be  a  minority  out  there  that  is  something  els 
And  this  is  a  nation  that  regularly  roots  for  the  underdog.  Whe 
Moral  Majority  sees  things  in  black  and  white,  some  non- 
Majoritarians  see  red. 

Peddlers  of  coercion 

“To  what  extent  can  one  group  impose  its  beliefs  on  the  rest  of 
us?”  asks  an  official  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Others 
have  raised  the  issue  as  well.  Yale’s  president,  A.  Bartlett 
Giamatti,  in  a  recent  speech  to  the  incoming  freshman  class 
accused  Moral  Majority  and  its  allies  of  being  “peddlers  of  coer¬ 
cion,”  waging  a  “radical  assault”  on  pluralism,  religious  and 
political  freedoms  in  the  nation. 

Moral  Majority’s  opposition  to  Sandra  Day  O’Connor’s  con¬ 
firmation  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  brought  it 
a  blast  from  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Arizona  conservative. 
She  was  overwhelmingly  Confirmed. 

Billy  Graham  himself  has  cautioned  the  TV  church  against  “the 
pitfalls  of  depending  bn  gimmicks  and  high-pressure  fund-raising 
tactics  as  we  seek  to  accomplish  God’s  work.” 

Critics  say  Falwell  caters  to  people’s  fears,  offers  simplifed 
Currier  &  Ives  homilies  in  an  age  of  atoms  and  gene-splicing  and 
has  about  him  an  aura  of  money.  His  salary:  $42,500. 

Falwell  is  also  accused  of  addressing  his  ministry,  church  and 
state,  to  the  white  middle-class. 

In  rebuttal,  Dean  Kelly,  the  National  Council  of  Churches’ 
expert  on  church  and  state,  says:  “It  is  a  healthy  thing  for 
American  society  to  have  this  kind  of  grass-roots  movement 
purporting  to  further  morality  even  though  I  may  not  like  some 
aspects  of  their  morality.  Would  its  opponents  prefer  a  devotion 
to  no  morality?” 

Only  one  voice 

It  should  also  be  noted,  says  historian  Timothy  Smith  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  that  Falwell’s  is  but  one  voice  among  many  fun¬ 
damentalist  leaders. 


But  there  are  others  who  think  it  is  about  time 
someone  sounded  reveille  for  the  “sleeping  giant” 
of  fundamentalism. 

“For  years  and  years,  liberals  have  been  blasting 
indamentalism  for  lacking  social  concern.” 


dispute.  Falwell  i _ 

one  of  every  10  Americans.  Arbitron  this  spring  measured  his 
audience  at  about  1.6  million  households.  Moral  Majority  Report 
supposedly  goes  to  all  Majoritarians.  Its  circulation  is  about 
one-sixth  of  the  claimed  membership. 

Numbers  aside,  however,  it  is  the  perception  of  reality,  ‘ 
the  kleig  I 


fundamentalism  for  lacking  social  concern,’ 
Neuhaus  says.  “We  should  now  welcome  this 
change  instead  of  engaging  in  a  lot  of  self-serving 
talk  about  their  violating  the  separation  of  church 


On  camera  and  off,  Falwell  is  persuasive 
given  Sunday,  against  a  backdrop  of  choriste  V 
well  can  promote  his  free  “Jesus  First”  p 
wearers  on  his  mailing  list,  take  a  shot  at  gt  1) 
trol,  deplore  pornography  and  abortion,  am 
word  for  Moral  Majority  “as  a  private  citizei 
the  down-home  folksiness  of  a  Walter  Cronk  * , 1 


space  shot. 


necessarily  reality  itself,  that  draws  the  kleig  lights.  Whatever 
Falwell  says  or  does  is  now  a  media  event.  And  media  events 
have  a  life  and  monentum  of  their  own  just  because  they  are 
media  events.  But  they  also  have  their  root  causes  as  does  Fal¬ 
well,  pastor  and  politician.  His  are  several. 

Sometimes  arm-in-arm,  sometines  at  arm’s  length,  church  and 
state  ha  ve  been  going  steady  in  America  since  the  first  Puritan,  a 
refugee  from  one  government,  waded  ashore  to  set  up  a  new 
government.  Throughout  American  history,  churches  and  their 
pastors  have  raised  their  voices  and  some  hell  in  political  debates 
over  witchcraft,  slavery,  child  labor,  blood  transfusions,  pover¬ 
ty,  immigrations,  liquor,  Sunday  mail  deliveries,  sex  and 
whether  your  family  tree  has  an  ancestral  ape  perched  in  the 
branches. 

Shunned  politics 

Fundamentalists — and  Jerry  Falwell  is  one — havefollowed  a 
distinct  and  different  path,  one  that  has  generally  shunned  poli¬ 
tical  involvement.  The  reason  lies  in  American  history. 

The  fundamentalists  saw  the  chaos  of  the  contemporary  world 
as  confirmation  that  Armageddon  was  nigh.  Consequently  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  their  own  salvation  in  belief  in  the  imminent 
second  coming  of  Christ,  a  creed  called  premillenialism. 

All  but  laughed  offstage  by  H.L.  Mencken  and  Clarence  Dar- 
row  during  the  Scopes  “monkey  trial,”  fundamentalism  with¬ 
drew  from  the  here  to  await  the  hereafter. 

Ultimately,  says  religion  historian  Bernard  Weisberger,  the 
revivalist  churches  found  themselves  defending  a  way  of  life  that 
had  come  under  attack. 

“In  the  fundamentalist  mindset,  when  they  see  a  lone  Indian  on 
the  horizon,  they  circle  the  wagons,”  says  Dr.  John  Killinger, 
former  professor  and  author  and  now  Presbyterian  minister. 

With  the  wagons  encircled  and  many  Indians  on  the  horizon,  a 
fundamentalist  leader  came  forward,  one  of  their  own,  a 
preacher  of  emotion,  a  man  of  the  hills,  not  the  ivory  tower,  aman 
who  shared  their  moral  outrage  and  their  fears  —  Falwell. 

He  came  talking  politics.  Some  fundamentalists  think  he  is  a 
heretic  for  this.  Save  souls,  not  society.  Mortal  man  should  not 
anticipate  God’s  divine  plan;  Jesus  will  tend  to  the  world  when  he 


JOBS? 


Upon  graduation  will  there  be  a  job 
waiting  for  you? 

in  the  Industrial  Education 
Department  we  do  not  have  enough 
students  to  satisfy  the  large  number  of 
job  openings  that  are  available  for  our 
majors. 

An  Industrial  Education  degree  can 
prepare  you  for  a  job  in; 

★  Automotive  Service  Management 

★  Building  Construction  Management 
*lnds trial  Arts  Teacher 

★  Physical,  Plant  Administration 

★  Printing  Management 

For  a  major  with  a  future  come  to 
230  Snell  Building,  or  call  378-2021. 


Until  you  check  with 


cMelayfie 
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10%  off  on 

Wedding  Invitations 
with  This  Coupon  or 
BYU  I.D.  Card 


Good  thru  Nov.  30,  1981 
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IN  A  PINCH 
FOR  A  DIAMOND? 

.  A  C  M 


wm 


Our  Prices  Won’t  Pinch  Your  Pocketbook 
100  N.  University,  Provo,  375-5220 
THE  FRIENDLY  STORE 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
OF 

MANAGEMENT  WEEK 


Calendar  of  Events  — 

Monday  Through  Friday,  November  2-6,  1981 


Monday-Friday 


Displays  and  discussions.  All  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  visit  the  activities  it 
ELWC  Garden  Patio. 


Monday,  November  2 
12:00  noon 


Tuesday,  November  3 
12:00  noon 


*  Senator  Karl  N.  Snow,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  and  Professor  of  Public  Manageme  b.i 
“Reaganomics:  Its  Impact  on  State 
Government” 


Wednesday,  November  4 
12:00  noon 
7:00  p.m. 


G.S.M.  Open  House,  347  ELWC 


ams  in  the  Graduate  & 


Thursday,  November  5 
12:00  noon 


Master  of  Business  Administration 
Master  of  Public  Administration 
Master  of  Accountancy 
Master  of  Organizational  Behavior 


Organize 
Others  ( 


Friday,  November  6 
12:00  noon 


rs  (or  Yourself)  to  Change” 

*  Richard  M.  Oveson,  Associate  Professor 
Public  Management;  and  Dick  O’Brien, 
former  Senior  Vice  President  of  DRI, 
“Reaganomics  and  Business” 

*  BROWN  BAG  it  with  a  PROFESSIONAL 
Each  day  at  NOON,  Monday  through 
Friday,  a  discussion  will  be  held  in  the 
Garden  Patio  of  the  Wilkinson  Center.  A1 : 
interested  persons  are  invited  to  attend. 


